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the Decorator and furnisher. 



[August, 1883. 



PARQUET FLOORS. 



Parquet, or ornamental hard wood flooring, 
may be said now to have been adopted in all 
houses that claim to embrace the modern improve- 
ments or are considered in the first class of modern 
buildings. 

Its use in this country 
is comparatively of recent 
introduction, for it was 
only fourteen years ago 
that a New York firm 
claimed, or undertook to 
claim, a specialty of wood 
floors at a price that 
would assist their gen- 
eral adoption and bring 
them into universal use. 
Previous to this a few 
floors had been imported 
from Europe at consider- 
able expense and trouble. 
This character of 
flooring is not a trial, or 
an experiment of untried 
and doubtful utility and 
durability, it has been 
a part of the palaces and 
castles of Europe for 
many years, and travelers 
are familiar with the 
beautiful parquetry of 
Versailles or the Louvre, 
or in the Palace of Turin, 
floors whose appearance 
would indicate an exist- 
ence as long as the build- 
ing itself. In this country, 
however, we have so 
accustomed ourselves to 
the use of carpets that 
they seem to have be- 
come indispensable, but 
a little experience with 
the numerous advantages 
of a cool, sweet, cleanly 
wood, with a rug here 
and there, or a fur skin, 
will recommend the par- 
quet for these qualities 
as well as for its de- 
corative and furnishing 
attributes. 

A parquet floor is 
made of any hard wood, 
cut by the most perfect 
machinery into pieces not 
too large (the larger they 
are made the more 
shrinkage is experienced) 
to form the desired figure 
either geometrical or 
circular ; the woods are 
usually of different colors 
and put together in 
blocks of convenient size 
for laying or for trans- 
portation, and with a 
view to the best effects, 
the natural color and the 
grain of the woods used, 
forming the chief beauty 
of the floor. In floors 
that are solid the back 
and front show the same 
pattern, whereas the 
veneered have a plain 
back of strips, the de- 
sign being entirely con- 
fined to the top or upper 
surface. 

The great variety 
of our elegantly grained 
native woods when ar- 
ranged in the innumer- 
able changes susceptible 
of formation by geo- 
metrical lines alone, make 
an endless diversity of 
forms and figures, some 
with perspective, others 
showing stars, cubes, 
diamonds and squares, 
and seeming to possess 
a kaleidescopic power of 
changing from one pat- 
tern to another while one 
is studying their outlines. 
The floors used in 
the various countries of 
Europe are almost as 
varied and distinctive as 



are their several languages, their costumes and their 
habits; the English, solid, plain and with little 
pretension to style ; the Holland and Belgium pro- 
ducts much the same, but with a little more 
attempt at display ; the Swiss and French showing 
better taste and a greater diversity of ideas and 
wood, and^fine[vlines taking the place of the coarse 
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and broad divisions of the first three named, and 
also using but one wood in a floor, depending en- 
tirely for effect upon the grain of the wood ; in 
Prussia, Austria and Italy the floors are equally 
distinctive in their appearance as well as their 
mode of construction; the designs mostly used by 
the latter are J composed of numerous fine lines in 

different woods, some of 
them not more than one- 
sixteenth to an eighth of 
an inch wide, forming a 
very elaborate geomet- 
rical or scroll design. 
This necessitates the floor 
being veneered, that is, 
the figured or upper 
surface of the floor is 
made one-eighth to one- 
quarter of an inch thick, 
sometimes of hard and 
frequently of soft wood. 
These are the most expen- 
sive floors, while the Eng- 
lish, Holland, Belgian and 
French have the floor 
in solid woods about 
one inch thick, each 
piece tongued and groov- 
ed separately. 

The first quality in 
a parquet floor is thor- 
oughly prepared lumber ; 
if this is neglected the 
more elaborate the de- 
sign the more unsightly 
will be the cracks in it. 
Right here might be a 
desirable place to offer 
a hint. Perfection must 
not be expected ; we 
have been talking only 
of wood, and the floor 
is liable to all the pecu- 
liarities and accidents 
that wood is susceptible 
of ; it will contract and 
expand from winter to 
summer. By long and 
careful preparation in 
weather seasoning and 
afterwards in prepared 
steam heated dry-rooms, 
the minimum of shrink- 
age is obtained, but of 
what avail is such care 
and precaution when 
this floor is liable to be 
taken from a temperature 
of 90 to 150 degrees, and 
laid down in perhaps a 
new house with its ex- 
cessive amount of mois- 
ture, more or less of it 
to be absorbed by the 
wood, causing the floor 
to swell out of shape, 
drying again with a 
shrinkage of the same 
amount as of moisture 
it absorbed. When pos- 
sible, it is best to let the 
house get perfectly dry 
before laying these floors. 
The wood used should, 
of course, be of the 
best of its kind, what- 
ever that may be, which 
is selected, whether oak, 
maple, ash, walnut or 
cherry. Oak is preferable 
to any other wood, not- 
withstanding that it is a 
mooted question whether 
it ever becomes thor- 
oughly seasoned, for in- 
stances are given where 
pieces known to be one 
hundred years old have 
been taken from build- 
ings, and upon the expos- 
ure of a new surface have 
warped and cracked. 

We will take occasion 
in another paper to give 
some directions for tak- 
ing care of wood floors 
and other hints in this 
direction that will be 
useful to housekeepers. 
For many of the sugges- 
tions in this article we 
are indebted to Mr. Wil- 
liam Hannani. 
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LEAF FROM THE FRIEZE Of THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM 





LEAF FROM A CAPITAL IN .THE .PANTHEON, ROME. 
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